RUSSIA'S     NEW     SOCIETY                      iSj

Russians donated to the Red Army Defence Fund reached 7,041,520 roubles,
or about i| billion dollars.

But even if government bonds and savings accounts had not been donated
to national defence, they could not have developed a leisure class which
could live off income from investments. The moment there might be the
danger that such a class would come into being, the basis of its rise would
somehow be immediately and effectively undermined. The word dialectics,
by which the Russians explain many of their changes and contradictions,
would be invoked once more to justify a swift and drastic change in
policy.

Besides, if ever the time comes when Russian production reaches a point
where the government no longer needs to float internal loans, there will be
no more government bonds. What is more, nothing will remain of the
old bonds. They will be donated to the government and cancelled 1 At a
public meeting, in a factory or on a collective farm, someone will offer to
make the government a gift of all his personal bonds. He will call on
others to follow his example. The response will be overwhelming, as
much so as the example of the Tambov collective farms and farmers with
their contributions of forty million roubles for the construction of a special
tank column. It is easy enough to say that the movement to cancel the
internal debt can only be started under government pressure. Such pressure
may play an important part, but one familiar with Russian conditions
and Russian psychology must realise that pressure alone will not be
sufficient.

" When we reach the point in our industrial development," explained a
Soviet bank accountant, " where we can buy the things we want, we'll
be so happy we'll be only too glad to donate our bonds to the government.
Why not ? Without any interest to pay us, the government can build
better houses, lower the price of goods in shops, reduce the cost of travel,
and we'll be better off. We don't have the kind of book-keeping in our
personal life that capitalist economy makes necessary."

This man may have been too optimistic in his explanation. But there can
be no doubt that the Russians do not regard government bonds as a " nest
egg " in the sense in which people in England and America do.

Nor will the government encourage people to put their savings in the
banks. It will want them to spend their earnings on the goods it manu-
factures and puts on the market, whether clothes, food, houses, or pianos.

Of course Russia is a long way from the time when her production is so
high she will no longer need internal loans or the funds of savings account.
Yet not a Russian but is convinced that this time will come. In his speech
at the Eighteenth Party Conference in April, 1939, Stalin gave the people
ample reason to feel that this condition would come as certainly as Russia
would fight an invasion to her last drop of energy and blood.

With these conditions and expectations in mind, it is idle to talk of Russia's
return to capitalism because there are income-yielding government bonds
in the country and interest-paying savings accounts, both of which are now
exempt from inheritance levies.

So while there is abundant material incentive and widespread inequality
of income based on amount and quality of labour, family fortunes or accumu-
lation for the sake of accumulation and the incentive it affords, whether m